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British War-Blind 


Hof reeducating her blinded soldiers. She % 


meant efforts of amateurs. A blind man’s 
@ work must have commercial value and his 
fatraining should not be considered complete 
ebefore he possesses a fair speed. The best 
f teacher is one who is an expert at the trade 
ptaught and who himself has become blind- 
med. No product should be turned out that 


ue disposal. 
Etaught the English to consider is, the se- 
@iection of work of such quality that the 
feblind man may excel the seeing man in its 
meexecution; for, the blind man has the fol- 
m lowing qualities well developed: (1) Nicety 
mot the sense of touch; (2) unbounded pa- 
tience; (3) pride in excellent workman- 
@ ship. 
we lherefore, work. beearaine exactness 
minvolving repetition of processes is best 
Msuited to the training of the blind man. 
fait is difficult for the blind man to learn to 
pemake different parts and to put them to- 
hgether, but, repeating a large number of 
sprocesses, identical, requiring careful fin- 
@ishing lies ‘at the basis of his success’.” 
@ The keynote of the training school pro- 
Evided by the British. for their disabled sol- 
adiers is, “Hope welcomes all who enter 
here’. What the average blind soldier is 
most determined about is, that he shall not 
live an idle life. Most of these soldiers 
still have fifty years of life ahead of them.’ 
In England, the government met the 
demand for systematic training of the dis- 
abled by appointing a committee of in- 
mequiry, of which Sir George McMurray 
as chairman. Meanwhile, the pressing 
Bdemand for treatment and training was 
upplied by private aid; as, at Lord Rob- 
ert’s Memorial Workshop and St. Duns- 
tans Home for the Blind. Voluntary 
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| depends upon charity and sentiment for its 
Another point that the French 






NGLAND profited by the experience of a 
France in the solving of her problems’ qiThere are representatives of the Crown, 
galearned. from them that the training must, 
wbe thorough and professional—not well- : 


“‘ment- Bere and of labor. 


blinded soldiers.° 


‘ Pesainued from October issue, page 747.] wyfunds tided over the difficult period before 
Wdefinite help was secured from the state.* 


Finally, a statutory committee, consisting 
of twenty-seven members, was appointed. 


».the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation, the 
War Office, the Admiralty, other govern- 
Some at these 
are women. The function of the commit- 
tee is, to perform duties in connection 
with pensions, to provide for care of dis- 
abled men, including hospital training and 
employment; to give aid to widows and 
orphans that were dependent upon men 
killed in battle. The state voted one mil- 
lion pounds for this purpose, and did not 
aim to supplant the private institutions, 
but, to cooperate with them.* 

The blind have a capable friend in the 
generous Sir Arthur Pearson, who him- 
self is blind. By courage and determina- 
tion, he ‘taught himself to be blind’, as he 
so well expresses it. Sir Arthur visits 
every soldier as soon as he is brought to 
the hospital and in ten minutes he changes 
the poor soldiers’ outlook upon life. Their 
quiet despair and boundless misery is 
changed to. hope and courage as the knowl- 
edge, that much employment still is in 
store for them, is unfolded to them by a 
man who himself is blind. In April, 1915, 
he opened St. ‘Dunstan’s Hotel, the magnifi- 
cent house and estate of Mr. Otto Kahn, 
a well-known American financier. This 
estate has a history. It was built by the 


Marquess of Hertford, who figured as 


Lord Steyne, the lover of Becky Sharp 
in “Vanity Fair.’ The history which our 
blinded heroes add to it will increase its 
historical interest. 

This wonderful house has been enlarged, 
owing to the sadly increasing number of 
Jt) |1$) | known | as the 
“happiest home in Lon eae .. Vhis institu- 
tion is partly maintained by thé Institute 
for the Blind, the British. Red Cress, and 
the., Ordere-of St. fouls ‘of (Jetusalem.' 
; 
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The grounds are fifteen acres in extent and 
an arm of Regent’s Lake offers splendid 
rowing facilities, an exercise that is so 
beneficial to blind people. <Sir Arthur 
Pearson said that rowing is one of the 
sports that make the blind men feel that 
they are conducting other people instead 
of being conducted by them. The hostel is 
managed by the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Care Committee, Sir Arthur Pearson, 
chairman, president of the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind; Miss E. W. Austin, 
secretary of the National Institute for the 
Blind; C. E. Rose, St. John’s Wood, N. W., 
H. Stainsby, Sec.-Gen., National Institute 
for the Blind; Miss I. G. Mace, St. Dun- 
stan’s Regent Park, N. W. Besides, there 
is an advisory council for giving advice, 
and assistance when called for. 

Besides St. Dunstan’s, Regents Park has 
been loaned to Sir Arthur for the period 
of the war plus six months. This college 
could well donate its accommodations, be- 
cause the war has called away its students. 
This loan permits extension of the work 
carried on at St. Dunstan’s as the number 
of blind increases.” The following spacious 
and desirable annexes have been placed at 
the disposal of Sir Arthur: the College, 
Regents Park, 12 Sussex Place, N. W.; 
West House, Portland House, and 104, 
Queens Road, Brighton; 40 Lee Terrace, 
Black Health, Bournbrook, Wells Wood at 
Torquay, Nervington House Hostel at 
Edinburgh.*° 

The annex at Torquay is used for those 
blind that remain only temporarily at St. 
Dunstan’s and who need a quiet rest be- 
fore taking up their work of reeducation. 
Men that are learning massage live in 
another house, which is a present from 
Mr. A. Kilby to the National Institute for 
the Blind and who, in turn, have loaned it 
to Sir Arthur Pearson. Two houses in 
Portland Place are used as residences for 
officers that have lost their sight. Sir 
Arthur and Lady Pearson are in charge of 
one given up by Sir John, while Lady Max- 
well and friends of the Pearsons are in 
charge of the other.::The officers in these 
houses ‘are single. Married officers live in 
apartments close by ‘andiattend St. Duns- 
tan’s as day pupils. 11 

Members of Sit Arthur’s sta visit the 
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blinded soldiers in the hospitals daily. The 
newly blinded man is lifted from the de- 
pression he has felt by the prompt com-  ~ 


radeship offered him. He is told that ab- 
sence of eyes does not necessarily mean 


lack of vision, and hope and courage rise’ 


in his bosom at the stories of success of 
his fellow victims.’ 

The blind men have jeqened that, al- 
though much has been taken from them, 
yet, more is left, and they live their lives 
with happiness and gay courage. They 
know they have done their part in con- 
quering a foe that attempted more than 
to rob them of their sight. 

By arrangement with the War Office, 


the blinded soldiers are sent to St. Duns- e 


tan’s upon their discharge from the army. 


Everything that man can conjure for their 


comfort and their schooling is done. There 
are now more than 400 inmates at St. 
Dunstan’s and its annexes. More than 
225 have been trained and established in 
business, 
the following occupations: massage, short- 


hand-writing, telephone-operating, boot-re- oe 


pairing, mat-making, basket-making, join- 
ery, poultry-farming, bee-keeping, and 
market-gardening. The Australian and 
Canadian authorities encourage their men 
to take training at St. Dunstan’s before 
returning to their home. 


having learned at least one of a “ 


There are in Sirti 


Arthur’s hostel blind soldiers from Can- cam 


ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Afri- 
ca, Tasmania, and Newfoundland. 
Besides learning an occupation, 
all the men learn to master braille, to use 
the typewriter, and to do some sort of 
netting-work. Those who learn shorthand 
as a means of earning a living learn type- 
writing as part of their occupation; but all 
the others are persuaded to take typewrit- 
ing, because the penmanship of a blind 
person deteriorates at a rapid pace. Men 
who never used a typewriter before becom- 
ing blind learn to strike the keys correctly 
within a few weeks. 
sented to each soldier when leaving the 
school; he also is supplied with some braille 
literature, while the National Library for 
the Blind has made arrangements to loan 
the soldiers books free for life and the 
National Institute for the Blind has un- 
dertaken to defray the postage.’* A copy 
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of Ivanhoe printed in braille runs into six 
foolscap volumes.** 

There are a few paid orderlies and 
trained nurses at St. Dunstan’s, but the 
staff consists principally of voluntary aid 
detachments, called C. A: D.’s.. The fore- 
man in each workshop is a seeing man, 
most of the instructors, though, are blind 
and entered the institution just a few 
months previous to the entrance of their 
students. 

This arrangement of pupil-teachers has 
a stimulating influence upon the newcom- 
ers. The honorary superintendent of the 
workshops is Mr. C. E. Rose. Miss Doro- 
thy Paine is superintendent of braille and 
typewriting. Each pupil makes rapid prog- 
ress, because he has an individual teacher. 
There are more than a hundred teachers 


~ who have offered their servics voluntarily. 


These unselfish devoted teachers make light 
of obstacles and appear daily at their 
tasksr 

The actual reeducation is divided into 
two sections: classroom work and that of 
the workshop. Those who are in the class- 
room in the morning are in the workshop 
in the afternoon, and vice versa. The 
hours are short: from 9:30 to 12:00 and 
from 2:30 to 4:30. It is necessary to al- 
ternate the work, because the mental strain 
upon the blind is great, so that, in the long 
run, more is gained by the change. 

Netting is not taught in the workshop 
except in connection with braille and type- 
writing. It is not considered an industry, 
but, offers busy-work for these beginners, 
who can not concentrate for more than 
a half hour at atime. It is a pleasant oc- 
cupation indulged in during spare time 
and the men take their “netting” with them 
when jthey attend weekly debates, con- 
certs, or other forms of entertainment. 
They learn to net hammocks, string-bags, 
fruit-bags, and railway-sacks.*’ 

Sensitiveness of touch, intelligence, and 
past education determine how much time 
a man spends in the classroom in learning 
braille and typewriting. A blind man does 
not acquire the sense of touch immediately. 
About 10 percent of the men never learn 
braille, because they can not; almost every 
man, though, learns typewriting.18 Indeed 
the typewriter originally, was intended for 

1Tllustrated World, 28: 460. 

Report of St. Dunstan’s, p. 5. 


17Pamphlet: ‘’‘St. Dunstan’s Hostel,” p. 2. 
1sPamphlet: ‘Lite at St, Dunstan’s,” p. 2. 
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the use of the blind. Joinery is taught in 
the workshop. The men learn to make 
only readily saleable articles such as pic- 
ture-frames, tea-trays, corner-cupboards, 
and ornamental tables. The blind makes 
these as well as does a seeing man and 
their earnings from this source are very 
satisfactory. 

The largest number of men learn cob- 
bling. This occupation has been little 
practiced in later years, until it was de- 
veloped at St. Dunstan’s. In the course of 
Six or sven months, a blind man may be 
taught to sole and heel boots as well as can 
a man with sight. Men who have learned 
this industry find abundant work and make 
good wages. A blind cobbler uses special 
instruments: one, a tiny plane for fin- 
ishing the sole, one for marking the 
proper distance between the nails, which 
are hammered in. A wooden -file is used 
instead of a shoemaker’s hammer. Begin- 
ners work upon discarded boots sent in by 
people having no further use for them. 
Men in advanced classes work at stitching 
machines and at the finishing-table, polish- 
ing.and varnishing the boots.*® Cobblers 
are taught mat-making, because the mo- 
notony of mat-weaving is a good alterna- 
tive for cobbling during the slack times, 
and, besides, constant employment is se- 
cured. 

A few of the duller men learn only mat- 
weaving. Mats are made on a frame in 
the oldfashioned way. Skilled mat-makers 
can make a mat 12 square feet in size in 
a day. A strong border of beading is the 
usual finish for the mats, The blind have 
always made baskets. At St. Dunstan’s, 
this stable industry is taught in many va- 
rieties. Men are taught to make the kind 
of baskets that will sell best in the locality 
where they expect to reside after leaving 
the school. Baskets are made of cane 
and willow; the former is much easier and 
lighter to handle. Often, patterns are made 
in colored cane. The correct color is not 
chosen by touch; but, by its position in the 
rack on the wall. It requires skill to 
make the large willow baskets. It calls 
for more cane and judgment to make the 
angles in a square basket than to make the 
round ones. No special tools are used in 
basketmaking, except the braille measure 
on which the inches and feet are marked 
with knots. It takes considerably less time 
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to teach these trades than one would 
imagine. 

All this is due to Sir Arthur’s understand- 
ing of the situation and his capability as 
a superintendent. He knows that the sys- 
tem of using blinded instructors, the short 
hours of employment, the ever ready words 
of encouragement, and the atmosphere of 
determination that drives away the feeling 
of self-pity inspires the men to make the 
best of things and to learn rapidly.*® Every 
workshop is a scene of enjoyment. Signs 
for the visitors read, “Keep off the floor- 
mats. They serve as guides for the men.” 
If the men bump into each other in pass- 
ing, they laugh and crack a joke. They 
are just merry schoolboys, many of them 
under twenty years of age.”* 

The poultry-farm lies beyond the work- 
shops. Men are taught to distinguish birds 
of different breeds by touch, to manage in- 
cubators, to- dress poultry for the table, 
and to run a poultry-farm intelligently. 
This work would not keep the men always 
busy, so, they are taught rough carpentry. 
Most of them can make chicken-coops, sit- 
ting-boxes, gates, and so on. The same 
training is given free of charge to mothers, 
wives, or sisters, so that they may be of 
further help to the blind man starting a 
poultry-farm.** Captain Webber, a well- 
known blind poultry-expert, initiated this 
course, and eminent poultry experts—Mr. 
Edward Brown and Mr. Clem Watson— 
gave much of their time to class-instruc- 
tion for men who make a promising start in 
this direction. The last few weeks of 
their training consists in putting their class- 
room theory into practice on a large poul- 
try-farm which is located at Kings Lang- 
ley.” 

Massage is a special occupation taught 
to men that have had suitable education in 
the past. Massage-training is carried out 
on very scientific principles. The men first 
take, at St. Dunstan’s, a classroom course, 
in physiology, anatomy, and pathology, and 
then they are sent to the massage-school of 
the National Institute for the Blind, and 
it is a modern institution in every respect. 
The students visit hospitals daily and are 
allowed to massage patients of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and the Hempstead Hospital. The authori- 
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ties value this assistance. The men take 
the examinations of the Ineorporated So- 


ciety of Trained Masseurs before gradua- 


tion. Then they are assigned to positions 
at military hospitals and common depots. 
Every establishment where these men have 
been tried out sends for more, as they are 
needed, and they certify that they more than 
hold their own with the sighted masseurs. 
They receive a wage of 2 pds. 10s. a 
week. ** . 

Men that ve held commercial posi- 
tions before the war learn braille, short- 
hand, and typewriting, so that they may 
again fill secretarial positions. This work 
is difficult to learn, still, a few of them 
acquire in a short time the necessary speed 
of 120 words a minute. 

Each pupil sits at his own table and is 
given individual instruction. An arrange- 
ment of raised dots forms the letters for 
the fingers of the blind man, to follow 
which necessitates writing on the reverse 
side of the sheet from right to left, so that, 
when taken out, it can be read in the ordi- 
nary way. This stenography for the blind 
is an abbreviation of braille. A roll of 
paper in a machine unwinds as the keys 
are operated. The shorthand notes are 
read by passing the fingers over them and 
then are transcribed on the typewriter. 
The men who have held positions have been 
highly recommended, and they receive 
higher compensation than they did before 
the war. The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany has built special braille typewriters, 
and these have been perfected in such a 
manner as to accommodate men that have 
lost one hand.** 

The dropshutter system of telephone- 
operating is taught to those that have a 
keen sense of hearing and can tell by 
sound which drop has fallen. They be- 
come as competent as the operators that 
see. They must ‘have a knowledge of 
braille and typewriting, in order that they 
may take and transmit messages. Whenever 
possible, men are taught to resume occu- 
pations that they left when they entered 
the war. All that have left St. Dunstan’s 
are earning more money, when their earn- 
ings are added to their pensions, than they 
did before they were blinded. Only 15 per- 
cent of those who entered St. Dunstan’s 
have left it before completing a course, 
and their departure was because of ill 
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health or else owing to bad habits. Only 
2 were dismissed for bad conduct. 

The reeducated men that have again en- 
tered the world of. industry are being 
visited regularly. They are given further 
financial aid when necessary and a market 
at a central depot is found for all their 
goods. This supervision or “aftercare”, 
as it is called, is not to be of temporary 
duration, but, is well organized and will 
continue indefinitely. 

The system is an elaborate one, dividing 
the kingdom into districts, with each dis- 
trict having a traveling superintendent, who 
visits each of his men every two or three 
weeks. It is an easy matter for a blind 
man to make a mistake and to persist in it 
until the wrong is observed by a visitor and 
corrected by an expert sent to him immedi- 
ately. 

The family-life of the bind: man is also 
looked into by the “aftercare” bureau.*° 
Thus, the men have no dread of a dark 
future, and they become self- -supporting, 
self-respecting citizens, who consider their 
blindness as a handicap but which they 
hope to overcome as nearly as possible. 
Such is the thoroughness of Sir Arthur 
Pearson’s methods.” 


The following is a quotation from The 
Christian World by the Rev. F. C. Spun: 
“Twice have I been to see the men at St. 
Dunstan’s. The first visit surprised me. 
I went with soft tread along the gravel 
path as if I had been going to a hospital. 
A Red Cross nurse lent color to my illu- 
sion. But, upon nearing the entrance-hall, 
I was greeted with sounds of rollicking 
laughter. In twos and threes, the blinded 
men were moving to and fro, their leader 
groping for door or stepping, sometimes 
gaining both without a hitch, sometimes 
bumping into the door or into another blind 
man, but, always accepting the situation 
with cheerfulness and, even, jocularity. I 
came to see: an institution wrapped in 
gloom and depression, a place where 
wounded men nursed their sorrow, and, 
lo! I found myself again at school, in the 
midst of boys, watching the play of youth. 

That is what has happened—these men 
have reentered the kingdom of the child. 
They are beginning all over again in a 
new world, as new to them as was that 
other world into which they grew from 
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babyhood into manhood. Once again they 
are feeling themselves about, holding on 
to things, to prevent themselves from being 
hurt, enjoying the rollick of life. A chair, 
a rope, a couch did duty in the first child- 
hood. In this new childhood, various aids 
have been cleverly devised, to guide the 
uncertain steps of men newly passed into 
the kingdom of the blind. Upon the floors, 
at right angles, special paths of matting 
have been laid, so that a blind soldier fol- 
lowing these never can go astray. On 
the terrace, the felt has been replaced by 
lead. Before steps and dangerous places 
are reached, planks of wood are laid down. 
The blind man recognizing the familiar 
sound of felt treading upon wood pauses 
and prepares for an ascent, a descent, a 
turn or an obstacle. When he walks abroad 
in the grounds, he guides himself by means 
of a rail. When his fingers encounter a 
knob upon the smooth rail, he knows he 
has reached a turn in the path. He can 
not go astray.”° 

Friends of the blind are entertained at 
St. Dunstan’s free of charge for a week 
at a time. Their expenses to and from 
London are paid. Companionship with 
dear ones assists the blind to renewed ef- 
fort." 

Through the assistance of Mr. C. E. 
Rose, the men are taught to play, as well 
as to work. Their contests consist in walk- 
ing and running races and in tugs of war. 
They also learn to row and to swim, and 
they learn both well. 

When rowing is out of season, they play 
pushball and take physical drill, and crowds 
of onlookers always are interested in the 
prize-contests. The men get a dancing- 
lesson once a week and have their own 
regular dance once a week, to which they 
invite a lady friend. Evenings they play 
dominoes, chess, draughts, and cards.*° 
Chessboards have holes in the squares and 
chessmen have pegs to fit into the holes.” 
The men eagerly participate in debates, 
while many of them contribute to the St. 
Dunstan’s Review. Nearly every blind 
man plays a musical instrument; some 
receive lessons in vocal. music.*® The 
braille system enables the blind to read 
printed music [easily.** There are two 
churches at St. Dunstan’s: one, the church 
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of England; the other, the Roman Catho- 
lic. “Reve Go Messharpe? andr ev. ec 
Tucker preach in the Protestant church, 
while the Rev. Fr. Hitchcock and the Rev. 
Fr. Howell are the Catholic priests. Both 
churches are attended by the men. 

The Voluntary Aid Detachment gives 
much time, thought, and sympathy to the 
men. The members walk with them, read 
to them, help them with their entertain- 
ments, and otherwise assist them. Physi- 
cians and dentists give their services free. 
Every part of the world has sent donations 
to this wonderful institution. The Nation- 
al Relief Fund and the National Institute 
for the Blind defray all the expenses at 
St. Dunstan’s. Subscriptions from the pub- 
lic are used for extraordinary expenses, as, 
for example, paying fares (for visits) for 
relatives of the blind and their entertain- 
ment while there, paying for expensive 
apparatus, such as motor cars, typewriters, 
et cetera. Much of the public fund is used 


Diseases of the Nasopharyngeal Region 
in Children 


By C. W. CANAN, M.D., B.S., Orkney Springs, Virginia 


HE longer I practice medicine, the 

greater are my convictions that diseases 
of the nasopharyngeal region are neglected 
by many of the medical profession. These 
troubles are very common in general prac- 
tice, but, unfortunately, they frequently 
are overlooked, treated lightly or dismissed 
with a few general directions. This is a 
very grave error and I sincerely hope that 
this paper may so fix the subject in the 
minds of the readers that more thorough 
work will be the result; and, first of all, 
that physicians no longer lead parents to 
believe that an afflicted child will outgrow 
the disorder or that the symptoms will dis- 
appear about the time of puberty. Advice 
of this sort will stimulate neglect of 
appropriate treatment and is certain to 
prove detrimental to the physical and men- 
tal welfare of this class of patients. 

It often is necessary for the practitioner 
to combat the belief that operation upon 
adenoids and tonsils will be followed by 
defects in speech or imperfect development 
of the generative organs. This fear among 


the laity is wholly without foundation, but, 
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for “aftercare” of the men that have bees# 
trained.” ie 

The government allows each blind soli 
dier a pension of 27s 6d a week, and arg 
additional 10s is allowed if the man iff 
recommended by St. Dunstan’s as being# 
deserving. A further allowance of 5s 4 
week for the first three children and 2¢ 
6d for the fourth and each succeeding 
one is provided for. No pension is giver 
for children conceived after the soldier igfm 
discharged. St. Dunstan’s increased thi¢g 
last allowance to an even 5s for each child 
up to the age of sixteen, and is sending 
out an appeal to all the world for the 
necessary funds.” 

Sir Arthur encourages the blind to marryg 
and to surround themselves with childreng 
in the hope that joy will be brought intog 
the soldier’s life; and, besides, England hasg 
need of sons and daughters.” | 
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parents often refuse to have an operation 
done until firmly assured that no such evil 
results will follow. 

The family physician should always re- 
member that his duties are not confined to 
the treatment of an individual case or dis- 
ease, but, that they extend to any and all 
conditions as they come to him. 

Children under his care ought to, and 
should, be regarded as his wards from a# 
medical standpoint. If there is a history} 
of recurrent attacks of catarrh or mouth-# 
breathing, a careful examination should 
be made, the trouble located, and the par- 
ents advised as to the suitable treatment. 
All the dangers should be made clear to: 
them if treatment is néglected. In this 
way, and in that only, can the very best | 
results be attained. Unnecessary delay or 
procrastination only can-result in great 
damage to the patient. | 

Nasopharyngeal diseases may be viewed | 
from two standpoints—that of the special- 
ist and that of the general practitioner. 
The former is more likely to see a case 
late, after serious secondarv complications 








